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AND 0 


24, 


HE RELATION 
NATION IN EDUCATIONAI tir R R 
POLICY 0 endowme o 
ee er which v ! » eonsice ppro ti f t 
s conference is a question of publi The federal go 1 
liey, not of educational expediency o itions to the ites, | 
ntag Ch questio Ss prim ly 1 OM (is s 
litical rath thar edueational one rv ( a 
does not rest fo ts solution upon ai t sp il} he 
onal faeilities or cheekine the sm d of 0 e tt t ’ 
literacy There is no difference of opu olve a diffe 
mn amone us as to the need and desira . and tl . h-Hl I 
nilits of doine these things to the utmost hiel : Eh 
ty our resourees. \van he question Is me seems To m 
ot whether we should have a Federal De inciple beeau ts ope 
partment of Edueatior There is room for nderm loca thority 
such a department in any poliey or plan matters. Some 0 he } 
that has been proposed. Nor is the ques sideration st vorst 
tion simply whether we should have federal d Hughes laws, beeaus 
inaneial aid for edueation. The matter rong principlh mi 
of discussion is the method of rendering way. That pi pl s 
financial aid, its reaction on the authority ederal appropriatioi ( 
of state and loeal governments, and its in dition that the swillt 
juenee in determining the character and @ppropriations th equa 
scope of education. At bottom, the prob ts effect, it seems to me ft 
lem is the proper location of the control rogatives of the state and 
of edueational faeilities and standards. d to contain the gern 
We already have federal intervention In hen developed, dle 
state educational matters in the shape of ter and or ¢ 
federal aid. The Land Grant Act of 1862 Seems to me to have 
s, of course, the basis of the existence of ossibility of im] 
all the land grant eolleges. The second ndependence 
Morrill Act, which follows the principle he count! 
of the Act of 1862, has been in operation rhe current 0 lO 
overnment to ‘ 
Inaugural Address of the President of tl 
niversity of Illinois, in connection with tl educational a Ss sudd 
‘ational Educational Conference, December 1, Within the past ft 
9] lv hee 
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} bie 
e Deel proug 


past two or thre Some ot 


} 
} volve 


unimportant 


ssues OL nationa Seareely any 


proposal that ean brought under 
have CS 


the 


the head ol ecdlueation 


; 
SeCeCTIIS Lo) 


caped the attention and ardo. of pro 


ponents of a policy to use e strong arm 
of Washington to make us all well 


ntelligent, and moral. The nN 


formed, 


has become so strone that wisdom 


ls us pause to ask whither we are tend 


ing: to determine whether, even if we grant 


the main prineiple of federal aid in edu 


cation, we are not now wandering into 


dangerous hy WHvs of policy. 


Dr. S. P. Capen, the distinguished see 


retary of the American Council of Edu 


eation wrote in one ol his reports about 


a vear ago, as follows 


tunetion ot the 


rovernment, one meas 


‘ 


found its way 


onto 


to break down the 


accretion, we are 
education, 


influeneed, etually eon 


ederal gover! n If we are 


federal 


vrovern 


mito ft 


some 
rion conduct 


apprecia necessity 


an element in eduea and edueational 


nachnimer\ Indeed, il mpossible ior a 


hureaueratic admuinist recognize the 
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SOCIETS) 


proponents of interve) 
on the ge) 
failed t 
field of edueation 


TO the 


way ask for it 


eround that the states have 


‘ir duty in the 


‘ 


or proot revelations oO} 


mount of illiteracy shown in our arm) 


although some people think these 


exaggerated. But it is 


whether the 


doubtful 
loeal of 
tha 


failure of state and 
ficers is, in the long run, 


vould be the 


Some urge that the proposals in 


any greater 
officers 


the bills 
aid 


failure of federal 
federal 
local 


assistance to do 


now before (ongress tor aim 
authorities 
their duty 


that to sa\ 


at stimulating state and 
by offers of 
future. Is not 

failed 
stimulus of a sense of publie duty and the 
bribe 


them to do their duty by offers of money 


better in the 


that, because they have under the 


obligation of citizenship, we will 


lt may strike some people as strange 


that at the end of the first quarter of the 


twentieth century an attempt is made to 


foeus the attention 
the 


of the public upon the 
the 


retention of 


the 


importance of auto 
field 


It may seem to some an echo 


nomy States in Important 


of edueation. 
from the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Yet our constitution and laws, our poli 
tical theories, our history, all emphasiz 
that 


the 


he importance we attach to 


While the 


vrovernment 


aut 


nomy. power of federal 


has grown with onrushine 


les, our courts have insisted on retal 
ne the form, at least, of the doctrine of! 


constitutional limitations. 
The onward 


federal 


¢ 


errowth ot 


sweep of the 


power 1s one ot the most surpris 


ing Our forefathers 


framed a Constitution which they thought 


acts in our history. 


would preserve the rights and prerogatives 











trom 


eduea 


take part 


rovernme! in what 


eooperatiy t* scheme ot 


re 
The bureau agreed to pay the cost 
investigation in installments, 
d after it 


to require th 


was coneluded. but 


ob] ruliy vs of ITS depart 


at the publication oft 


1e 
il 


[llinois 
outside 


the 


itv of 
tigations for 


deposit of 


advanee, and Insists On con 


} 


results and publieation of them 
he the 


liabilities for others, 


Otherwise it would in 


INCUrring 


out of university money, and 


diffieult posit of some 


imes having results of investigations pub 
But 


willing 


shed whieh it might not 


approve. 


this Case would have been 


we 


aive the pre-payment of the expense. 
make 


agreement to permit the publieation of the 
the 


We would have been willing to 


an 


results by bureau if we did not pub 


lish them within a certain time, or to per 


mit their publieation simultaneously by 


both parties after they been 


But these 


had agreed 


oO! Terms could not be accepted 


regulati ee ae ny 


pHosIT 


but a 


one, | 


f the w iversity 
bureau. 

may be taken trol 
he comm 


‘ustom 


iIstomed To 
About a Ve i 
that 


1] 4 ] 
COLLECTCE 


tions. 
informed 

. 
| pe 


the 


woul 


through 


aepartment ol 


; 


clude in its report 


rmation in regard to all edueat 


proposa 


tions and activities, pubhe and private, 


so tha its reports 


ma 


all edueational activit 


Now LIS 
but 


like a 


what 


seems very simpl 


ehange: 


The 


let us see involved. 


IS 
very words that the department ot 
be able all its 
tistics through the state department is 
of Why 


should. be only 


‘*should’”’ to get 


he 


. . 
should it If 


announcement 


it 


a 


pol Cy 
it ean 


because it has certain official relations with 
these 


W hat 


authority 


state departments of education. 


them? 


commissioner of 


established 
did the 


law By what 


educa 
tion put it upon the various state depart 


nents to return these statistics? By what 


authority did he tell the eolleges and un 
that 


versities reports required by him 


* be sent to the state departments 


It will not be many years before the phrase 


ology will vary far enough to be an order, 


perience in similar lines is any guide. 





who l SS1LLe¢ 


+ 


have mea 


] ] 
should evo 


Moreove - 


SHpNeCL 


child just o 


ean be taught to 


‘rate one as well as an efficient machn 
who served a lon vo appre) 1 ceship at less 
What children in 
communities need is more ger 
than voeational, edueation 


make a life rather than 


‘mselves in the oftice of ie of our di 
They were sent to do work whicl 
was considered cooperative. One of these 
voung officers had been dropped from this 
particular college. The other had bee 
dismissed from a POSITION as farm manage} 
for Incompetence. 
In a recent address a 
department which had to do with our high 
er edueational in utions said to his m 
versity cooperators : ‘““There are some 
r which federal money cannot 
be spent because it is specifically forbidde: 


DeCcdriuUne hie secretary doe 
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iwress, certa 
failed to pass. 

many and such varied 
lratts from the 
urged 


and 


l need 


upon 


nas adopte al 


bv stipulating 


No state or un withstand 


iversityv Cal 


+ 


the pressure of publie opinion in the face 


ot the possibility ol adding to its resources 


from the public treasury, even though in 


providing the offset fund, the amount will 


be charged against the institution and re 


duee thereby its budget for other purposes. 


” In the administration of federal 


funds supplemented by this offset, the 


{ 


auditing agent of the institution passes 
federal 
an equal amount of state 


Now 
, 


experience shows that when the poliey of 


Lot mnily upol expenditures of 


money but upoi 


appropriations. reason suggests and 


the imstitution whole and the policy 
federal department fail to agree, it 
that must give 


to that 


former way. The 
federal administration 
dominate the poliey of the state education 
al institution. 

3. This leads logically to a comparison 
of the edueational policies likely to evolve 
im a university as compared with those 
likely to develop through the decisions of 
an exeeutive department. On the one 
hand, in the case of the university, there 
is adequate and effeetive machinery for 
considering a policy in 


deliberately new 


all its relations and it may be assumed that 


when its faculties, its president, and its 


trustees have arrived at a conelusion, it is a 


AND 


St verely the policies oT ce a 


State experiment stations but announced 
the beli 


that the whole systen of 
: , 


stations should be under 


exper 
ment 
department otf 
he predicted would not 
‘veloping. 
‘Nothing is 


apo edueation. 


said in the 


The States reserved to 


1 
themselves the management of thei 


schools. ”’ These words are quoted trom 
xtbook on advanced eivies used in many 


We are 


children. 


teaching this doe 
lnder this doe 
federal 


our schools. 
ie TO 


our 


what vcovernment 


trine, 
edueational matters? 


there 


propel ly 


that 





‘ansterred from 
proposed 
De vested 


all admit 


certain other 


edueat Ons 
classes bv 


classrooms. ‘te. 


cation enter the school 
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Commit 
edueational 
ir conditions 
and carry 
‘tting some of th 


appl eation ~ ror 


eircumstances some 


such 
IS being doi e or should be 
Moreover, 
not all, the 


themselves 


thing else that 


would be neglected. 


done 


some Gases, if not many and if 


people of the communities 


would provide for the improvement of 


their edueational faeilities under the stimu 
lus of aroused publie opinion if the federal 
take 


its p irtieular purposes 


rovernment did = not from them so 


mueh in taxes for 
ind ‘n try to induce them to raise an 
other sum over and above what thev have 
rovernment 


taxes to the federal 


they 


paid in 


and what are already spending on 


their schools. The proposition in time will 


strain the resourees of some communities 


or will divert the line of their edueational 


will lead them to neglect to pro 


as much as they otherwise would if 


had been left on their own resources. 


The proposed measure appears like an 


attempt to do indireetly what the Con 


will not allow 


stitution directly. t is 


popular to condemn the ‘‘eornoration 


lawver’’ because he is supposed to find 
vyayvs to evade the spirit of the law while 
But we, through Con 
with the Con 


Are we not now 


observing its form. 


rress, have been doing that 
stitution for a long time. 


proposing to edueate our children in wood 


citizenship, which ineludes obedienee to 
the Constitution and the law, under a sys 


tem based upon an evasion of the Cor 


stitution? Is that sound political moral 
itv? 
A federal department of education 


should deal with educational questions of 


AND SOCIE 


is bureau does 
could 


and edueational 


properly set up sta 
equipment as 


models which undoubtedly rivalrv among 


the different states would impel them to 


trv to attain. It could give advice to any 


officer or to at 


any state when re 


he proper state 


eould, on similar 


requests, send its avents to eonter at ad ad 


‘oneerning improvements, provided 


ress will furnish it enough to 


money 


employ agents of standing whom the edu 


officers elsewhere will re spect as 


field. 


cational 


It eould publish 


authorities in the 


of the study of its edueational 


mes ot 


the edueational sys 


tems and institutions in the different 


states. SO aS TO bring publie opinion TO bear 


upon theiy improvement by the peopl 


l 
riven the states 


federal aid is to be 


researeh, it should be on 


iueation or 


of the first federal grants 


rrant eolleges and of the see 


Act. 


should be 


Morrill That is to say, appro 


t the 


ond 


made direct 


riations 
distributed by their 
should be left 


For the 


to these 
mode of distribution. puble 


schools that mode should ordinarily be the 


public school distributive funds already 
ed it 


established. 


the different states, or which 


establis] 


could he There should be no 


+ 


more of the pract the wealthy private 


} 


“cf < 
eq ~ 


ice O 


donor giving a dollar provi 


by another. 





rtake 
ibject matter ot school eurricula 
vy rate beyond those commo: ly acce 
rricula whieh are regarded as the 
woof of a general education for 
in a democratic republic lke 
Assignments of money for 
ls of education should be made 
state authorities, presumably the 
tures. If there is a elass of people 
distributed among the states which 
ls education of a special kind, it would 
roper to ear-mark a certain propor 
of the appropriation to the state for 
purpose. Such a purpose would be 
ation for Americanization of adult 
il 


Federal concern, especially Vari 


ar as it involves appropriations, should _ Illinois, 
primarily with the publie school sys- grant college, 
as ordinarily understood. {f the sueeess of the origin: ederal police 
states should report, of course f assignment of xv their eq 
rh their proper officers, as to their valent direct to th ate be appropri: 


le to them, ted and manages 


of the appropriations ma¢ . 
the federal department should, in Like other simil rly founded institutions 
report to Congress, making such com we ve had no difficulties with the federal 


ryt 


s and giving such advice as may be ‘I iwriculture under the or 
ed as a basis of continuance of the ap lal land grant ae ‘ the earlie 
opriations. Further appropriations 
ild be a reward of achievement and 
merely a monetary measure of need. Smith-Hughes. The ) 
Appropriations to higher institutions of | [I may say, without being invidious, is o 
ing in the various states should be of the greatest of hi ate universities 
cipally for research looking towards It is great because the people of the state 
development of the state, its people, have made it so and not ‘ause of federal 
resourees. The appropriation, again, appropriations. \ 
uld be made direct to the states feck 
thout any provision of a fifty-fifty ap 
priation character. The application of people he state to 
fifty-fifty principle in research, as in agriculture and othe 
‘hing, distorts expenditure, breeds university worthy o 
lousy among the members of the staff 


institution. and causes resentment The 


particular institutions are not chosen vears old. 


SISt 1n investigations of national scope. dents: Gre 
The best antidote against the tendency and James. 


rds this federal development in edu hn its fad 
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i whole with a othe but n 
( ts im be many men who hay 
1 the cout | the world well 





udenl body has aiwavs ma tained high 
: iS 0 *e din Lhe public ot 
COUTTS hears thi littl thines, ineidents 
of the life of the university nd colleg 
. tent fr does not kt ow, as we who 
ive with them day by aay Know, the real 
earnestness, the high moral purposes, and 


ambitions that dominate the conduet 


the 


ot e vreat mass of our students. 

What the Uni ersity o1 [iljnois means 
to the stat Ol I]] hols mnot be expressed 
in monetary values Aside from the great 

itellectual and moral current which has 
passed through its halls into the life of 
this vreat state in the young men and 
women who have been graduated from it, 


all, 


state and 


und which is perhaps, af its great 


est contribution nation, 


4} 
it has repaid in an economie sense to the 


[llinois 
in money trom both the 


Its 


oi many times what it has 


peopl 


and 


state 


vovernments. contributions 


towards the improvement of the social and 
political life of the people, as well as 
towards the inerease of their economie wel 
fare. Stand out in the hy story ot science 
td eau on in this eou try. 

‘Today the University of Illinois, like 

n nstitutions, is passing through a 
period of stress and _ strain. The worst 
of to be sure, In a sense is over. Our 
attendanee has increased in the past three 
or four vears by leaps and bounds, crowd 
iw our buildings, burdening the teaching 
Stalf, and raising important q lestions of 
iiministration and edueation. Amone 
these questions is one that is now being 
\"\ lely discussed, whether attendance at 


AND 
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Some 





propose 


stributed’’ 


Shaii be a 





two vears, Others propose 


on tTnout reterenece to the 


Wi 


t of students to other institution 


| that so many cannot bi 





1] ] one nSTiturtion al ad that the 
1 should be redueed bv ra Sine star 
(‘omplaint is made that numbers 


ambition and that the 1 


pecome an 


° L.. | 
of those seeking a higher edueatior 


na 


n exeess of the number which shoul 
so educated. | do not myself sympat 
ith these views or join in these e 
plaints. No man has any right und 
roveriment like ours to undertake to d: 
mine that only a few shall be pern 
to get an edueation of higher erade. 
a democracy the only proper course is 
keep proper standards and welcome 
who can meet them. In saying this 


am speaking, 


of course, of a publicly s 










ported institution. Certainly, the peoy 
who are sending their children to be « 
eated will furnish the means to pro 
the edueation. 

1 have no fears about admuinistrat 
difficulties any more than I have al 


ot 
Universi 
la on 


account 


the 


Otl 


at 


teaching difficulties, 


attendance 


creasing 


Illinois, provided always the people si 
adequate means to do the work. A 
number means simply a more subdi 
and complex organization. If we 


» means to divide the 


ber into a sufficient number of units, 


the 


ty 


small enough for proper teaching and w 





proper accommodations, I do not see w 
we cannot handle a thousand such 

is successfully as a hundred. Therefo 

sO la as | have anvthing TO say abo 
iture policy of the University 
Illinois, it will be along the line of ma 
taining its standards and welcoming 














ir history 
ln that the state lewislat 1S always been 
30 generous and so re 
strict accountability. 


held. 


itruste 


vlad to be SO 


ol the dut PS OC} 


tron 


’ thy 
til 


the 


We 


federal support of 


federal cov, would wel 


raiment 


come further pubhe 


edueation and would weleome eloser re 


lations between a federal department and 


the university itsel federa! 
relationship should leave as much freedom 
and give as much gencrous moral support 
the 
Any 


which 


legislature of 


to the university as the 
state itself does and always has done. 
intervention in edueation 


federal 


does not do this for the higher institutions 


of learning and for the publie schools, will 


promote edueation of 


| like 


hneea nm a 
unl 


not. in the lone run. 


the kind that we country 


ours. It may develop a mechanical, 
throughout the 
But 


teaching 


form system of edueation 
states, dietated from a central source. 

ean never give that freedom of 
und research neeessarv to the highest sue- 
that 
of eurricula and methods of administration 


cess. It ean never ft variety 


required by the varying conditions of life 


n the different the eontinuanece 


of which necessary if we are to have 


in unity and unity in variety 


which in all departments of American life 


is the very essence of Americanism.. 


‘The most important question of internal 
administration before the American people 
today is whether or not this onward sweep 
of federal control over the details of their 
The part of that 
question which we are considering today is 


local affairs shall go on. 


whether it is advisable to permit it to in- 
clude our education. Shall we aecept the 
doctrine that we are destined to become a 


vreat continental democracy, governed in 


all important public activities from Was 
ineton, or shall we try to preserve the lo 
autonomy in communities and states whi 
necessary to the preservation of our 
If we accept the doctrine that 
is well to become a continental demoecra 
there is no need of further discussion, ar 
well be 


state governments May as 


doned. If we do not aeecept that doet 
but stand up against the present ten 
we should keep our state governments 


Abo 


all, we should keep our education out « 


substanee and not merely in form. 


federal bureaucratic control. 
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PROCEDURES FOLLOWING A TES! 
ING PROGRAM 


other 


ERHAPS no edueational 


it has met with greater enthusiasm 
sublie sehools than the testing move 
| 

it. School administrators have seen 

1, 


means of making more exact adminis 
trative adjustments and teachers have se 
a means of formulating more definit 
The 


raised in various quarters, howeve1 


. + 
ti it 


objectives in teaching. question 
being 
is to whether worth while procedures fo! 
lowing a testing program always are « 
ean be taken. After giving an intelligence 
test. for example, to a fifth grade and find 
ing that the mental capacities of the grade 
overlap with those of the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades and with the fourth, third 
and second grades, it is often puzzling t 
know what to do about it. Similarly, afte 
viving an edueational test, say in aritl 
metic, and finding that the achievement is 
up to standard; that some pupils hav 
achievements equal to the standards of the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades ; and othe 
pupils have achievements only equal to that 
of the fourth, third, or second grades, the 
problem of what to ao still remains. [It 


has oecurred to the writer that some light 





vy be thrown on what procedures ar 
‘acticable by finding what is actually be 
lone in the schools which have unde) 
a testing program. For this pw 
was sent to the sup: 
f eity schools in Idaho tow 
the school year 1920-1921. Most 


ive enrollments varving 


it) 10 OOO pupils. Only Iwo or 


es have larger enrollments Che 
the questionnaire was the usual 
replies being received. How 
theory that random samplings 
ve of general practices, the data 
sented and analyzed. Probably 
sixty school systems in the 
sed tests of one kind or another 
past two years. 
towns and eities testing programs 
been conducted by the Department of ' 
and Measurements of the Lewiston State 
Normal Sehool. At least ten other towns 
d eities have obtained tests from this de 
tment and perhaps twenty others from 
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